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The Future Leadership of the Church.” 
By the Rev. Henry Sloane Coffin, D. D. 


HIS is a remarkable book. It is 

safe to say that there has never 

been a more thorough-going examina- 

tion of the problem of enlisting the 

ablest young men for the work of the 
ministry. 

The book is remarkable for its range 
of observation. Mr. Mott is personally 
familiar with more students with Prot- 
estant religious convictions than any 
other man in the world today. He 
refers from first-hand acquaintance to 
the factors which determine the life- 
work of Christian young men in South 
Africa, Germany, Scandinavia, Great 
Britain, and in all parts and churches of 
this country and Canada. As copious 
references attest, he has examined 
everything in print on his subject. He 
has gone carefully through hundreds of 
ministerial and other biographies to 
ascertain the causes which have led men 
to decide for this calling and the obsta- 
cles which threatened to turn them aside. 
He has held scores of conferences with 
leading ministers of all denominations, 
college and theological professors, and 
the most active men in undergraduate 
Christian work; and all that he has 
learned is most carefully summarized in 
this brief volume. But the book is no 
mere summary. Mr. Mott has judicially 
weighed everything told him by others, 
and the reader is impressed with the 
pains taken to sift the evidence upon 
which the author’s conclusions are 
based. The book is, from first to last, 
convincing. 

It is impossible to give a condensed 
statement of the contents of pages which 
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are in themselves miracles of condensa- 
tion. The titles of the chapters indi- 
cate how directly Mr. Mott goes at his 
problem, and how definitely he outlines 
what seems to him the solution. They 
are: “The Problem,” “The Urgency,” 
“The Obstacles,” “The Favoring Influ- 
ences,” “The Propaganda.” 

In the first chapter the emphasis is 
laid upon the necessity of securing men 
of pre-eminent character and ability for 
a calling the main function of which is 
leadership. In the second, he gives a 
brief sketch of what the Church means 
for the world, a sketch which cannot be 
too highly commended to the careful 
reading of every church member. In 
the third, he enumerates the hindrances 
in the way of the sort of young men 
he is seeking, and gives this most in- 
teresting conclusion as the result of his 
wide observation: “If asked to state, 
in the order of their power and _ in- 
fluence, the causes which deter able 
young men from entering the ministry, 
| would indicate that the lack of proper 
effort to lead men into the ministry is 
the principal cause. Next to that should 
be placed the secular or utilitarian spirit 
of the age. Third in order of potency, 
is the attraction of the so-called secular 
pursuits, together with the opportunities 
for service offered the Christian layman 
in such pursuits. Next in order of im- 
portance is probably the fact that the 
preparatory studies of boys are auto- 
matically diverting them from the min- 
istry. After stating this much, it is 
dificult to assign an order to the other 
factors with any degree of satisfaction.” 
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The fourth chapter deals with favor- 
ing influences, and points out many 
things which ministers and = church 
workers of today will find most useful 
as helps not merely to recruiting men 
for this particular calling, but for all 
active Christian service. 

The concluding and most important 
chapter is a characteristic plan of cam- 
paign, which only a man of Mr. Mott’s 
consummate generalship could have 
mapped out. He indicates the part to 
be taken by ministers, by schoolmasters 
and college professors, by student Chris- 
tian Associations, by the official repre- 
sentatives of the various Christian com- 
munities. He gives in outlines the main 
points to be urged upon the young men 
for consideration, and suggests a large 
number of helpful books; and he con- 
cludes with the plea that the appeal for 
recruits for the Christian ministry shall 
be an appeal to the heroic in men. 
“The call to the Christian ministry to- 
day is a call to the heroic, if it is any- 
thing. It will require heroism to make 
Christ known and obeyed in the cities 
of our continent; to redeem the towns, 
villages and rural districts; to lay 
Christian foundations in the new states 
and provinces of our great West; to 
grapple successfully with the most seri- 
ous social problems of our day; and to 
wage a triumphant warfare throughout 
the non-Christian world.” 

One finishes the book with the feel- 
ing that one’s first duty is to pass it on 
at once to someone else. It should be 
given the widest possible circulation. 
It should be read by the professors and 
trustees of colleges, for it contains 
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valuable information upon the trend of 
modern education as it affects this great 
calling. It should be studied by the 
faculties of our divinity schools, for it 
suggests much regarding the shaping of 
the theological curriculum to meet men 
at the stage in their education where 
many of our colleges leave them. It 
ought to be put into the hands of Chris- 
tian parents, for it is one of the 
strongest books in print upon the mis- 
sion of the home to the Kingdom of 
God. It is simply indispensable for the 
leaders of college Christian Associations. 
Every president and secretary should 
read it and strive to embody in the or- 
ganization with which he is connected 
some of its practical suggestions. 

It is probably the best book in print 
to give to a young man who is thinking 
of the ministry as his life work, or 
whom one would like to make think of 
it. Copies of it should be in every col- 
lege Association library, and the book 
should be circulated among the mem- 
bers of these Associations by the leaders. 

Above all, it is a book for ministers. 
Its lofty ideal of the calling is in itself 
inspiring. Many a minister will finish 
the book with the consciousness of as- 
pects of his work that he is neglecting, 
and with a resolve to consecrate him- 
self anew to fulfil a life work so in- 
finitely important to the Kingdom of 
God. It brings home to him his re- 
sponsibility as a recruiting agent for the 
Church, and furnishes him with meth- 
ods which have been tried and found 
useful for the accomplishment of this— 
in some ways the greatest—obligation 
which rests upon him. 


Student Winter Conferences 


S this number of The _ Intercol- 
A legian is being issued the two an- 
nual winter conferences of the Student 
Department are coming to a close. 

The Southwestern Student Conference 
has been in session at Ruston, La., since 
December 26, 1908, and will close Janu- 
ary 3, 1909. The principal features of 
the conference are: (1) The study of 
the Bible and discussion of Bible study 


methods. (2) Discussions and courses 
of study for the missionary department. 
(3) Investigation of college Associa- 
tion problems. (4) Conferences on the 
ministry, personal evangelism, city 
problems, and the work of the volun- 
teer for foreign missions. (5) A 
series of life-work addresses. (6) The 
platform meetings. (7) A special con- 
ference for members of college fac- 
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ulties, with a course of Bible lectures, 
by Dr. J. H. Stevenson, of Vanderbilt 
University. The afternoons will be 
given up to athletic and other forms of 
recreation. Among the speakers and 
leaders are the following: Dr. J. H. 
Stevenson, Vanderbilt University; Prof. 
F. L. Jewett, Texas Bible Chair, Austin, 
Tex.: President J. N. Tillman, Uni- 
versity of Arkansas; Rev. P. B. Kern, 
Nashville, Tenn.; L. A. Coulter, State 
Secretary of the Texas Young Men's 
Christian Associations; Mott Martin, 
of the African Mission; Harry W. 
White, Student Volunteer Movement; 
W. D. Weatherford and W. E. Willis, 
representing the Student Department of 
the International Committee. 

Following the same general plan, the 
Pacific Coast Student Conference con- 
vened December 28, 1908, to close Janu- 
ary 5, 1909. It is in charge of Gale 
Seaman, representing the Student De- 
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partment of the International Commit- 
tee, with the co-operation of Harry F. 
Henderson, State student secretary of 
California. The presiding officer is 
President John Willis Baer, of Occi- 
dental College. Other speakers and 
leaders are: Dr. William Horace 
Day, Los Angeles; Dr. F. W. Clampett, 
San Francisco; E. C. Carter, New 
York; Prof. Charles G. Paterson, San 
Anselmo; A. L. Adams, Oakland; E. 
C. Mercer, New York; George Irving, 
Claremont; J. E. Sprunger, Los Angeles, 
and Hugh Moran, Rhodes scholar, from 
Leland Stanford University. Especial 
attention is being paid to the problem 
of the securing of men for the ministry, 
under the leadership of Professor Pater- 
son, of San Francisco Theological Semi- 
nary. This conference brings together 
students from the schools, colleges and 
universities of California, Nevada and 
Arizona. 


Municipal Politics 


By Robert S. Binkerd, Secretary of the Citizens’ Union of New York City, and formerly 
Secretary of the Municipal Voters’ League of Buffalo 


Ii most cursory reader of news, 
and the most superficial observer 
of his times, cannot fail to note tre- 
mendous upheavals and great agitation 
in municipal politics in the United 
States. I'rom New York to San Fran- 
cisco, from New Orleans to Chicago, 
there are triumphs of split-voting, elec- 
tion of reform mayors, graft prosecu- 
tions, city charter conventions, civic as- 
sociations, municipal leagues, taxpayers’ 
conferences and bureaus of municipal 
research. 

What is it all about? 

The answer is not difficult as soon as 
we cease to look upon these things as 
politics, in the ordinary acceptance of 
that term, and see that they represent 
a widespread reaction against an era of 
wickedness. The change which is tak- 
ing place is primarily moral, and these 
associations of private citizens, these 
elections of reform candidates, repre- 
sent the conscience and intelligence of 
our communities pushing their way to 


control of city affairs. And important 
as this is to each community, I believe 
it far more fundamental and necessary 
than appears on the surface. 

The historian Niebuhr says that “local 
self-government is the basis of civil 
liberty,” by which, I take it, he means 
that no state or nation can long be self- 
governed whose citizens are not trained 
in the bracing exercise of wisely gov- 
erning their own villages, cities and 
counties. If the condition of their 
roads and bridges, and the enforcement 
of law and order, does not interest the 
citizens of a village or county, how can 
we expect those citizens to take any in- 
telligent interest in national affairs, 
which do not concern them as closely? 
If the condition of their streets, the pro- 
tection of their water-supply, and the 
furnishing of common necessities of 
light and transportation do not interest 
the citizens of any city and move them 
to disinterested union for the public 
good, how can we expect those citizens 
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to be intelligently concerned with in- 
finitely less close and tangible national 
duties, such as justice to the Philippines ? 
The effort to redeem our cities is thus 
of fundamental national importance, be- 
cause, if successful, it means new life 
at the root of all government. 

Again, the new movement in mu- 
nicipal politics is of national importance 
because bad city government is national 
in extent, as are its causes. It is not 
that, here and there, a chance city is 
misgoverned, owing to some temporary 
cause; but practically all are misgov- 
erned or ill-governed. If to-morrow you 
take a train from New York to San 
Francisco, you will not pass through an 
important city which is not fighting a 
continuous battle against corruption and 
inefhciency: Philadelphia, Harrisburg, 
Pittsburg, Columbus, Cincinnati, Indian- 
apolis, St. Louis, Denver and San Fran- 
cisco. 

I am not going into any detailed or 
technical discussion of various lesser 
matters which have added to or de- 
tracted from this result. Its primary 
cause is the low or corrupt purpose of 
ignorant or corrupt men. But such men 
exist in all cities, and they exist in the 
college communities in which you are 
spending a golden part of your lives. 
But these men do not control the col- 
lege communities, because they are soon 
“sized up,” discounted, and put in their 
place. Why has this been the excep- 
tion and not the rule in the conduct of 
our cities? 

The answer is, that the choice of pub- 
lic servants in our cities has been con- 
ducted on a false and vicious basis, hav- 
ing no reasonable relation whatever to 
the matter in hand. Many of you have 
read more or less of the history of the 
Italian city of Florence, and have shaken 
your heads in pitying wonder at the 
imbecility of the feuds of the Guelphs 
and Ghibbelines, and of the Bianchi and 
Neri, by which Florence was deprived 
of the public services of some of its 
greatest men, including Dante. But was 
this any more imbecile than the present 


practice of choosing mayors, comp- 
trollers and aldermen because they 


are Republicans or Democrats? 


Was 
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Florence any more imbecile than is the 
city of New York, which for fifty years 
has deprived itself of the services ot 
nearly every one of its great citizens 
who happened to be a Republican in na- 
tional politics? Was Florence any more 
imbecile than is the city of Philadelphia, 
which for fifty years has deprived itself 
of the public services of nearly every 
one of its best citizens who happened to 
be a Democrat in national politics? 

More than this, the conduct of local 
elections on national party lines has en- 
abled the lowest and most corrupt of 
men, by swearing allegiance to princi- 
ples of national policy which would 
never intrude themselves into the con- 
duct of local affairs, to capture the city 
by capturing the local organization of 
the dominant national party. In every 
city this local organization has used the 
city’s funds as the feeding-trough for 
its henchmen. City debt and city budget 
grow by leaps and bounds, because the 
party-workers must be provided with 
sinecures in payment for their party 
work, and the district leaders must get 
their “rake-off” from every contract. 

Therefore, all militant good govern- 
ment associations, municipal voters’ 
leagues, citizens’ unions and _ associa- 
tions, are striving to make officials, 
candidates, and measures stand or fall 
on their intrinsic merits; they deny that 
national party lines furnish any rea- 
sonable basis for political action in lo- 
cal affairs. By argument, exposure, 
propaganda and fact they are breaking 
down slavish adherence to party lines, 
and increasing the proportion of citi- 
zens in every community who make the 
character and capacity of officials and 
candidates the basis of their political ac- 
tion. Need I point out, then, that, in 
its highest light, the municipal reform 
movement is but another chapter in the 
warfare of humanity against unreason; 
that it is but another phase of the old 
struggle for the liberation of man’s 
mind? 

As a political worker, I gladly recog- 
nize the fact that every social reform 
and moral advance makes easier the 
solution of the political problem. But 


equally true is the converse proposition, . 
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that you must be interested in political 
reform, because it aids in the solution 
of social and moral problems, which, in. 
many cases, is possible only where there 
is a fairly efficient city government, and 
where the atmosphere and conduct of 
local politics do not give the lie to 
every moral principle. 


Two New Student 


HE opening of a new Christian As- 
sociation building in a college or 
university marks the beginning of a new 
epoch in the life of that institution. 
The undergraduate religious interests 
are dignified and made more effective 
by means of increased and more fitting 
equipment, the social life is centralized 
and is given attractive opportunities for 
development, and the indefinable “col- 
lege spirit” becomes more and more 
healthy, pervasive, and inspiring. Espe- 
cially is this true with reference to 
state institutions, as the Kansas State 
Agricultural College and the University 
of Illinois can testify from the results of 
the opening, during the past few months, 
of their new buildings, cuts of which 
are here reproduced. 
The building movement at the Kansas 
State Agricultural College was in- 
augurated in 1904 by a canvass of the 


If any men living in New York or 
elsewhere, who are stirred with a de- 
sire to do something along these lines, 
but are uncertain how to proceed, will 
address a letter of inquiry to 55 East 
Twentieth Street, New York City, the 
author will be glad to be of practical 
assistance. 
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student body, in which $11,700 was sub- 
scribed, for the most part by men earn- 
ing their way through college. Thirty- 
six of these men gave $100 apiece. The 
remainder of the $30,000 required has 
been secured from members of the fac- 
ulty, alumni, business men of the town 
in which the college is situated, and 
other friends. 

The building itself, three stories in 
height, with basement, is of brick, with 
stone trimmings, 76x45 feet, with a 
gymnasium annex, 70x42 feet. The 
basement contains a kitchen, dining- 
room, toilet, bath and locker rooms, as 
well as living rooms for the janitor. 
The main entrance opens into a large 
reception hall, to which are joined a so- 
cial or game room, a reading-room and 
library, committee and coat rooms and 
the secretary’s office. These rooms are 
so arranged that, for large social func- 
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tions, all can be used. The meetings of 
the Association will be held in the social 
room. The second and third floors are 
composed entirely of dormitory rooms, 
which are a source of considerable in- 
come to the Association. Inasmuch as 
the college does not provide a gym- 
nasium, that part of the building is par- 
ticularly appreciated. 

The University of Illinois building 
was dedicated October 4, 1908, the 
dedicatory sermon being preached by 
Bishop Wm. F. McDowell. The total 
cost, including equipment, amounted to 
$110,000, of which sum $30,000 was 
given by Hon. Wm. B. McKinley, who 
also presented the Association with an 
endowment fund of $20,000. Subscrip- 
tions from other citizens, students, fac- 
ulty, alumni, together with the proceeds 
from the sale of lots, brought the total 
to over $100,000, exclusive of the en- 
dowment fund. 

The building consists of three stories 
and a basement, and is of brick, faced 
with stone and terra-cotta. Its location 
is ideal, standing, as it does, just off the 
campus, across the street from the 
library, which is also the Administration 
Building of the University. It can 
already fairly be said to be the great 
student center of the University, as men 
of all classes and interests are coming 
into the building in large numbers. A 
variety of student organizations, ranging 
from a hazing committee of the Sopho- 


ILLINOIS ASSOCIATION 
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more class to a group of ministerial 
candidates, find the building adapted to 
their needs. 

The furniture throughout is of fumed 
oak, except that in the Ladies’ Room, 


which is the fibre rush finished in 
green. The chairs and settees in the 


lobby and lounging room are massive 
and substantial, and fitted with heavy 
leather cushions. The dormitories have 
the usual equipment of a student room, 
single beds being used altogether. 

The accompanying floor plans will 
give a general idea of the arrangement 
of the rooms. The building is entered 
over the large porch on the east. As 
soon as one steps into the lobby or re- 
ception-room the whole first floor opens 
to his view. The general: offices are 
seen immediately in front, with the 
private office of the general secretary in 
the rear and the check room and Board 
of Directors’ room to the left. On the 
right is the game room, equipped with 
two billiard tables and one pool table, 
as well as tables for other games. Just 
across the hall is the auditorium, with 
a lecture-room in connection. These are 
equipped with folding chairs, reading 
table, piano, etc., and, combined, will 
seat about 420 persons. 

On the left is seen the lounging room, 
equipped with a large table, comfortable 
settees and easy chairs, a large, open 
fireplace and a piano. One of the most 
attractive and popular rooms on this 
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floor is the reading-room, furnished with 
a large table, comfortable chairs, indi- 
vidual writing desks and book shelves. 
In this room is a splendid autogravure 
of President Roosevelt, which he pre- 
sented to the Association, with his 
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heartiest good wishes. The green 
room, set aside as a Ladies’ Reception 
Room, is probably the most beautiful in 
its appointments of all the rooms in the 
building. 

In the basement are a barber shop, 
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restaurant and lunch room, janitor’s 
rooms, a smoking-room and four bowl- 
ing alleys. 

The second and third floors are de- 
voted largely to dormitories, accommo- 
dating about eighty men. In addition 
to the single rooms and double rooms, 
some are arranged in suites of two and 
three rooms each. Two rooms with 
private baths are set apart for the ac- 
commodation of guests of the Associa- 
tion and of the University. Each of 
these floors is divided into three sec- 
tions by fire walls, with no direct com- 
munication between the sections. 

A long-felt need is provided for in the 
eight rooms in the center section of the 
second floor, known as_ organization 
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rooms, 
classes 


In addition to the group Bible 
and classes in mission study, 
these rooms are used almost constantly 
by such organizations as the Episcopal 
Church Club, the University Golf Club, 
the Graduate Club, the Freshman 
Football Squad, the different class or- 
ganizations, fraternities not occupying 
chapter houses, and other university or- 
ganizations. 

Not only has the building been used 
by these various university organiza- 
tions, but by others outside the uni- 
versity as well. It was found convenient 
for political receptions, the State Chris- 
tian Endeavor Convention, a National 
Mathematical Society, and a State Teach- 
ers’ Convention. 


Mormonism and Christianity 


By the Rev. Bruce Kinney, Topeka, Kansas 


TAH is, without doubt, the hardest 
field in the United States in 
which to do Christian work and _ pro- 
duce results. It has all the problems 
of any other Western State with Mor- 
monism—the hardest of all—in addi- 
tion. 

With the exception of Salt Lake City, 
Ogden, and a few other places, Mor- 
monism dominates everything, and the 
lack of evangelical Christian teaching 
is appalling. Out of 400 communities 
in Utah served by post offices such work 
is being done in not more than ninety. 

There are about forty cities and towns, 
each having a population of 500 or 
over, in which there is no organized 
Christian work, and a few years ago 
there was one entire county with similar 
conditions, though it contained 6,000 
people, seven towns having a population 
of from 500 to 1,400 each. 

Tourists who stop a few hours in 
Salt Lake City go through the Mormon 
Bureau of (mis) Information on the 
Temple grounds. They are given leaflets 
and listen to an alleged exposition of 
Mormon doctrines. In all this the sim- 
ilarities between Mormonism and Chris- 
tianity are magnified and the differences 
minimized or glossed over. The tourist 


is surprised that the two are so similar. 
He forthwith concludes that the Mor- 
mons do not need missionaries. 

It can be shown, however, from their 
own authorized publications that in 
their Articles of Faith they use Chris- 
tian terminology with meanings never 
dreamed of by us. They believe in 
God, but He is not our God. Their 
God “was once as we now are and is 
an exalted man.” “Jesus Christ and 


the lather are two persons possessing 


every organ, limb and material part 
that man _ possesses.” “Each God, 


through his wife, or wives, raises up a 
numerous family of sons and daughters, 
for each father and mother will be in a 
condition to multiply forever and ever.” 
“The most refined substance is the Holy 
Spirit.” These gods are “therefore sub- 
ject to the necessary laws which govern 
all matter.” 

More than all this, these Articles of 
Iaith are deceptive because a dozen or 
so of the most important and funda- 
mental doctrines and practices of the 
Mormon church are conspicuous by 
their entire absence. Nothing is said 
about Tithing, the Authority of the 
Priesthood, Blood Atonement, Polyg- 


amy, Baptism for the Dead, Celestial 
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Marriage, and so on. Yet no one can 
be a good Mormon today without be- 
lieving in all of these things and prac- 
ticing them whenever called upon to do 
so. They profess to believe the bible, 
yet, as one good Mormon put it, 
“don’t care a d n what it says”! 
Their Prophet, Seer and Revealer, their 
Living Oracle, is superior to the Dible 
and even to their own sacred books. 

A tenth of all their annual increase 
is demanded by the Church, and the 
entire amount goes to the hierarchy at 
Salt Lake City. They never give an 
account of what has been received nor 
of its disposition. Not one cent of the 
sum is available for meeting the ex- 
pense of local worship. All this must 
be raised in addition. The priesthood 
claims the right to exercise authority 
not only in spiritual things, but over 
secular conduct and even scientific be- 
liefs. 

Polygamy is not a dead issue, as has 
been claimed. It was never abrogated 
or forbidden by their church. The 
“Manifesto” simply “advised the saints 
to abstain from all marriages contrary 
to the law of the land.” President 
Joseph F. Smith said, as late as 1903, 
that whoever gave up polygamy might 
as well give up any other Mormon 
doctrine, and in 1904 he said: “It is 
the most vital principle of the Gospel, 
and out of it are the issues of eternal 
life.” Yet not one word is said about 
this most vital principle in their Arti- 
cles of Faith. The “everlasting coven- 
ant” commanding polygamy is still pub- 
lished in its usual place in their 
Doctrines and Covenants. At the Smoot 
investigation in Washington President 
Smith admitted that he was still liv- 
ing in polygamous relations with five 
different women, and that hundreds 
were doing the same. And in_ the 
Mormon colonies of Alberta and in Old 
Mexico polygamy is practiced without 
any restrictions at all. 

The whole Mormon system inculcates 
duplicity in life and a total disregard 
for law and the rights of others. Men, 
women, children, and even Apostles are 
notoriously profane. Aman may lie, 
steal, swear, be drunken or licentious 





for years and still be a bishop in good 
standing. In fact, he may do as he 
pleases if only he will pay his tithing 
and be obedient to the priesthood above 
him. The whole system seems to have 
a deadening effect on the moral sensi- 
bilities. Even Christian workers are 
sometimes led astray by catering to the 
public sentiment about them and there- 
by losing their influence for good. 
Brigham Young once declared that they 
had “the smoothest liars and the most 
adroit thieves, because they live in the 
light of the Lord, have the holy priest- 
hood and hold the keys to the kingdom 
of God.” 

One of the most dangerous features 
of the situation is the political. They 
believe that the church has a right to 
control the State, and, as far as possi- 
ble, they exercise this power. Their 
success in seating Apostle Reed Smoot 
in the United States Senate has made 
them bold and defiant. In the thinly 
settled Western States they are coloniz- 
ing their people in large numbers—not 
large enough to outvote the Gentiles, 
but in sufficient numbers to hold the 
balance of power and dictate to the 
political leaders their wishes. The 
church can vote their people as a unit 
when it is necessary to do so. True, 
in Salt Lake City Mormonism in poli- 
tics has been the issue, and the Mor- 
mons have been defeated at the last two 
municipal elections; but in the State as 
a whole they absolutely control, as they 
do also in Idaho, besides holding the bal- 
ance of power in Arizona, Nevada, 
Wyoming and probably Oregon. 

In spite of all this the Mormons are 
frightened. Progress is being made. 
The public school is only eighteen years 
old in Utah, and when it has a chance 
to do its work on three generations of 
Mormons the situation will be dif- 
ferent. Mormonism of the past and 
present cannot go hand in hand with 
enlightenment. The public press and 
other liberalizing influences are having 
their effect. In remote communities 
where no Christian work has been done, 
scores and hundreds have definitely 
abandoned Mormonism as a _ religion. 
If they have had the courage to go into 
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other churches they have been quietly 
boycotted, and thus obliged to leave and 
go to some place where the Gentiles 
were in control. This is one of the 
main reasons why Christian churches 
have not built up more rapidly. 

In one denomination in Utah a few 
years ago I found that, in spite of these 
losses, 10 per cent. of the member- 
ship had come from Mormon families 
and that 24 per cent. of the baptisms 
on confession of faith for the preced- 
ing two years had come from the same 
source. Probably other denominations 
could show similar results. Many who 
have accepted Mormonism as the ulti- 
mate religion and have found them- 
selves deceived, have never gone into 
other churches. They have gone into 
the blackness of atheism. There are 
more atheists in Utah in proportion 
to population than anywhere else in 
America. Theirs is not the bold, blatant 
atheism, but the sad, helpless, hopeless 
type. 


samuary 


One night two bright young women 
came into the enquiry room with the 
pastor and some friends. The older 
one was an experienced teacher about 
thirty years old. Their father, a man 
of prominence, once a Mormon, had 
been for many years an atheist. I tried 
to unfold the plan of salvation to them, 
and they seemed to catch something of 
the joy and beauty of Christian sur- 
render and service. Finally the older 
one turned to me and said: “I never 
heard anything like it before. No one 
ever told me of the love of Jesus. Oh, 
if I only could believe in a God!” With 
that she dropped her face into her hands 
and gave herself up to a perfect aban- 
don of weeping that was heart-breaking. 

Men and women are needed as work- 
ers in Utah who know God and who 
feel called to spend their lives helping 
this benighted people. The man who 
is looking for a soft place or who 
would not be missed at home is not 
wanted. 


Suggested Topics for Devotional Meetings 
January to March 


1. Christian Citizenship—1 Peter 2 :13-17. 


Study conditions surrounding the 
early Christians. “Believers are charged 
with arraying citizens against the com- 
monwealth, servants against masters, 
and wives against husbands, arousing 
discord generally.” What is law? What 
is liberty? What is bondage to God? 
See Speer’s “Principles of Jesus,” Ch. 
XXVIII. 

2. Self-mastery—1 Cor. 9:25. 

Study carefully the context of this 
passage. Notice Paul’s strong expres- 
sion with regard to self-control, “Buffet 
my body.” Why does man’s duty to so- 
ciety demand that he shall exercise such 
control? See Tennyson’s “In Memo- 


riam,” Ch. CX XXI. 


3. Thoroughness—2 Chron. 31:21. 
Emphasize the value of thoroughness 
in work and in play. What are the 
practical effects of a concentration of 
energy? Study the lives of Sir Walter 
Scott and Livingstone with regard to 


this theme. Notice Christ’s concentra- 

tion of energy, for example, in prayer. 

4. Companions—Prov. 13:20; 21:24; 
II. Cor. 6:14. 

Can such friends as the cynic, the 
skeptic, the libertine, or the buffoon be 
good for a man? Note what it entails 
to “stay with the crowd” and see if the 
crowd be worth the sacrifice. See 
Speer’s “Principles of Jesus,” Ch. 
XLVII.; Francis Bacon’s “Of Follow- 
ers and Friends.” 


5. Friendship—t Sam. 23:6; Psalms 
141:5; Prov. 17:17; John 15:13. 

Study the story of David and Jona- 
than. When is a true friend needed— 
in times of joy or in times of deep 
need? Can a man be a true friend who 
has no place in your moral and spiritual 
life? What is involved in friendship 
with Jesus Christ? See Francis Ba- 


con’s “Of Friendship.” 


6. The Duty of Man—Eccles. 12:13. 
Show by the lives of Bible charac- 
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ters what it means to fear God. What 
does it mean to keep His command- 
ments? Show the two-fold nature of 
the command in this verse. Study in 
connection with this James’ definition of 
religion (James 1:27). See Ruskin, 
“Mornings in Florence,” { 50. 


7. The Marks of True Love and Loy- 
alty—1 Peter 1:22. 

This passage shows the only kind of 
love that will bring about the true 
Brotherhood of Man. It shows that 
love must be real—“unfeigned”; pure— 
“with a pure heart’; and fervent— 
“fervently.” Study movements for so- 
cial reform today, and see if they are 
actuated by a true spirit. Show how 
such loyalty involves sacrifice. See 
Speer’s “Principles of Jesus,” Ch. 
XLIV., and H. G. Wells’ “New Worlds 
for Old,” Ch. V. 


8. Choosing a Life Work—Heb. 11:8. 
Emphasize in this connection the 
necessity of a definite purpose in life. 
What should be a man’s main business 
in the world, whatever be his particular 
occupation? Notice Charles Kingsley’s 
“Three Classes of Men”: (1) honest 
men who mean to do right and do it; 
(2) knaves who mean to do wrong and 


Mr. Mott 


MERICAN and Canadian students 
will be interested in the reports 
of Mr. Mott’s recent work among the 
students of Oxford and London, as 
given by The Student Movement, the 
magazine of the Student Christian 
Movement of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, and by The British Weekly. 

The Student Movement for Decem- 
ber speaks of Mr. Mott’s visit to Ox- 
ford as one that produced marvelous 
interest in men of every kind. For five 
nights running an average number of 

or goo men listened to discussions 
of “the need of present-day evidences 
for Christianity, the secrets of habit 
making and habit breaking, the terrible 
importance of a regulation of one’s 
thought processes, the consecration of 
life, and the imperative need of our 
witness to be borne now at this strate- 


do it; (3) fools who mean to do which- 
ever of the two is pleasanter. 
9. True Followers of Christ—John 1 :39. 

Give a new turn to this subject by 
studying the two-fold nature of Chris- 
tian teaching with regard to funda- 
mental themes, as faith and works; 
pride and humility; recognition of the 
good in man and recognition of the 
evil in man; matter and spirit; love for 
the sinner, hatred for the sin; meekness 
in life, but war in a just cause; indi- 
vidual duty and social duty. See the 
delicate balance that must be main- 
tained if a man would truly follow 
Christ. Study passages in the Gospels 
that deal with these questions. 

10. The Abhorrence of Evil—Romans 
12:9 b. 

Evil is a fact of life that must be 
reckoned with. Consider the weakness 
of an attitude of tolerance, which many 
men are apt to adopt unconsciously. 
Abhorrence involves intolerance, hatred, 
resolute ignorance of evil. How does 
the cleaving to that which is good help 
a man to be healthily abhorrent of sin? 
Consider Jesus as the concrete embodi- 
ment of “the good.” Read Speer’s 
“Marks of a Man,” Ch. II 


in England 


gic time in the Far East. 
Every man felt that he was in the pres- 
ence Of a man who had seen for him- 
self, weighed and sifted with deliberate 
coolness, and when he said a thing, was 
basing it on proved facts. 
Almost of a piece with the confidence 
of the belief was the opinion of the 
message. He spoke to Oxford as an 
aide-de-camp bearing news from other 
parts of the great battlefield, and, 
though he had to tell of the wounds 
and the suffering and the tragedies of 
the warfare, though he did not blind us 
to the pitiful sounds and sighs of that 
universal struggle, he could proclaim 
that the enemies’ lines were giving, and 
that it wanted but the last great united 
effort to turn the victory into rout. 
And through it all, under- 
lying all his stern sentences, making 
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itself felt in all his cogent phrases, was 
the word of Christ's presence and 
Christ’s power.” 

Perhaps the most striking event of 
Mr. Mott’s visit to London, where he 
spent several days among the students, 
was the meeting in Albert Hall, at 
which he addressed almost ten thousand 
people, by far the larger part students, 
both men and women, on “Modern 
World Movements: God's Challe.ge to 
the Church.” The Dishop of London 
presided, Dr. Campbell Morgan read 
the Scripture lesson, and there were 
also present on the platform the Bishop 
of Southward, Sir Robert Anderson, 
Lord Kinnaird, Count Moltke, Lord 
Reay, and many others. An extremely 
vivid account of this meeting is given 
in The British Weekly for November 
20 by J. E. Hodder-Williams, author of 
the excellent “Life of Sir George Will- 
iams,” which has been so widely read. 
It is impossible to give a summary of 
the address here, but extracts from Mr. 
Hodder-Williams’ article will be inter- 
esting as showing the effects of Mr. 
Mott's personality and manner of 
speaking upon his London audience. 
“It was curious to watch the effect of 
his speech ; curious, indeed, to note the 
effect upon oneself. The first impres- 
sion was almost one of disappointment ; 
one certainly of surprise that this young 
man—from a distance one would say, 
this very voung man—with the clear- 
cut face of an American man of busi- 
ness, the quiet, self-contained attitude, 
the almost commonplace conversational 
manner, should have stamped his per- 
sonality upon the university life of the 
world. That he has assuredly done. 


Virginia State 


N important council of the student 
A Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciations of Virginia was held at Farm- 
ville, Va., November 6-8, 1908. Its im- 
portance was due to the fact that, for 
three years preceding, there had been 
no secretary for the women students of 
Virginia, nor had there been any con- 
ference in the State for officers or mem- 


January 


Here was a grand, a unique oppor- 
tunity, a moment to stir a man’s imagi- 
nation and thrill him with emotion, and 
Mr. Mott spoke as he would speak to 
a handful of students; as if, as a young 
undergraduate wrote last week after 
hearing him at Oxford, he were a mem- 
ber of Parliament debating the clauses 
of a licensing bill. He was right, but 
at first | did not think so. If any had 
come in search of a new sensation they 
were disappointed. Mr. Mott ignored 
them; he was not interested in them; in 
almost an off-hand manner he stopped 
the applause which, said he, interrupted 
the course of his reasoning. That was 
it—it was reasoning; he was so emi- 
nently reasonable that he swept aside 
prejudice with a word; so quietly prac- 
tical that you felt, after the first few 
sentences, that here was a man who had 
mastered the question of missions as if 
it had been a business. To Mr. Mott 
missionary enterprise is business—his 
l‘ather’s business.” Again, “there was 
only one laugh in Mr. Mott's long 
speech, and that was over his definition 
of a pessimist, a man who puts out the 
light to see how dark it can be; a man 
who of two evils always chooses both. 
Mr. Mott is one of those convincing 
optimists who do not minimize the pow- 
ers of evil, but who, watching with 
wide-open eyes the great world move- 
ments, see above and amid them all 
the movement of the Holy Ghost.” 

There is no question that the Master 
is using His servant in the English, as 
He has in our North American, student 
life. Shall we not be “laborers to- 
gether” with him, through our prayer 
in his behalf? 


Student Council 


bers of Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociations. The council was planned 
and carried through under the auspices 
of the Virginia-CarolinaTerritorial Com- 
mittee of the National Board, which was 
formed last spring. The _ representa- 


tives of the college Associations were 
very carefully chosen, the delegates be- 
ing limited to three from each college 
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Association. Twenty Associations were 
represented by fifty-seven delegates and 
ten members of faculties. 

The presiding officer was Miss Ida R. 
Garrison, student secretary of the com- 
mittee, who also led the discussions 
and open conference on student work. 
The speakers included, besides Miss Gar- 
rison, Miss Anna D. Casler, executive 
secretary; Miss Oolooah Burner, as- 
sistant secretary; Miss Mary George 
White, of Baltimore, Md.; and the Rev. 
Joseph Kelly, D.D., of Washington. 

Necessarily the discussion of organi- 
zation and methods of work occupied 
much of the time, but by no means all. 


The leaders recognized that “every 
problem is a personal problem,” and 
that methods of organization and of 
work were not so important as the per- 
sonal relation of the delegates to Christ 
and to His world-wide work. Brief as 
were the sessions of the council, all were 
dominated by the thought of personal 
loyalty to Christ and service for Him; 
and the response from the delegates in 
conference and in private interviews 
showed that they intended, and felt 
more nearly able than before, to live 
out the text of the council, so earnestly 
emphasized, especially in the farewell 
service, “For to me to live is Christ.” 


Call for the Observance of the Universal Day of Prayer 
for Students 


HIE General Committee of the 
T World’s Student Christian leder- 
ation hereby appoint Sunday, February 
14th, 1909, as a universal day of prayer 
for students, in accordance with their 
practice during the past thirteen years 
of devoting the second Sunday of Feb- 
ruary to this purpose. The Federation 
unites the various Christian student 
movements of the world, which now 
embrace Christian organizations of stu- 
dents in over 2,000 universities and col- 
leges, with a membership of fully 
1 33,000. 

Reports from leaders in Christian 
work among students in different parts 
of Europe, America, Africa, Asia, and 
Australasia show that in nearly all 
parts of the student world the spiritual 
tide is rising. It is always wise to take 
advantage of a rising tide. It is espe- 
cially encouraging and significant that 
in some of the most difficult fields of the 
world there have been, during the past 
year, the most marked advances in 
Christian interest and activity among 
the students. Among the causes which 
have contributed to the growing spirit- 
ual interest and life in the universities 
and colleges has been that of interces- 
sion called forth in the observance of 
the universal day of prayer for stu- 
dents. It is with added conviction, 


therefore, that we summon the members 
and friends of all Christian societies at 
work among students to devote them- 
selves on the second Sunday of next 
February with greater faithfulness than 
ever to prayer on behalf of students. 
When we contemplate what has been 
accomplished by the prayers of com- 
paratively few members of the student 
movements we realize that there is no 
more highly multiplying work which 
can be done by the leaders in the dif- 
ferent countries than to increase the 
number of real intercessors for this 
cause which has such a vital bearing on 
the extension and building up of Christ’s 
Kingdom, 

While the objective influence of the 
observance of this day constitutes its 
principal and distinctive purpose, we 
should not fail to recognize its wonder- 
ful influence in widening the horizon, in 
inspiring the hearts, and in uniting in 
a common spiritual experience the stu- 
dents of all lands and races. 

In the light of varied experiences of 
the student movements of different 
countries, we make the following sug- 
gestions regarding the proper observ- 
ance of the day: 

1. On the Day of Prayer let the 
leaders and most interested members 
of each Christian Union or Association 
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hold a meeting for united intercession. 
No meetings for addresses or other 
special efforts should be allowed to 
crowd out this distinctive feature of the 
day. The “Grounds for Thanksgiving”’ 
and “Objects for Intercession” printed 
at the end of this call will be found 
useful in these meetings. Leaders of 
such meetings will be able to obtain 
other information from current files of 
the periodical of their Student Move- 
ments and from the publications of the 
Federation, especially “The Student 
World.” 

2. Steps should be taken to get as 
many clergymen as possible to preach 
on the Day of Prayer sermons designed 
to lead the people to realize the great 
importance of the work of Christ among 
students and to influence them to make 
intercession on behalf of students. It 
will be an opportune time also to have 
ministers appeal both to parents and to 
sons in the interest of raising up lead- 
ers for the church at home and abroad. 

3. Each successive year confirms the 
wisdom of the plan followed in some 
countries of utilizing not only the Day 
of Prayer itself, but also the two or 
three days preceding or following it as 
a period for special meetings and other 
efforts in the interest of influencing 
students to become disciples of Jesus 
Christ as their Lord and Saviour and of 
pressing upon them the claims of Chris- 
tian service. Some such plan seems to 
be necessary in order to arrest the at- 
tention of students in the midst of our 
modern, intense, and busy university 
life, and to lead them to consider the 
claims of Christianity sufficiently to 
make a lasting impression upon them. 

4. It would be well, where possible, 
to prepare the way in advance for a 
more real observance of the day by 
having one or more addresses given on 
different aspects of intercession. Let 
there be pointed out with faithfulness 
the hindrances to a life of intercession, 
such as unbelief, self-confidence, lack of 
self-sacrifice, failure to see things in 
true perspective, formality, and want of 
resolution. With even greater force 
and attractiveness let there be set forth 
constructively the positive side, show- 
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ing what characterizes prevailing prayer 
and giving the most moving incentives 
to prayer. 

5. In order that such plans as those 
outlined and others which will suggest 
themselves may be properly initiated 
and wisely carried out, let the leaders 
of each Student Christian Union or 
Association have an unhurried meeting 
where this call will be reviewed and the 
whole subject of the observance of the 
Day of Prayer carefully and conscien- 
tiously considered. 

The possibilities of united prayer are 
boundless. There is absolutely nothing 
which can prevail against it. There- 
fore, with a growing realization of its 
vital, highly multiplying, and enduring 
influence, let all who have at heart the 
deepest interests of the Kingdom of 
Christ among students seek in every 
way in their power to make the ob- 
servance of the coming Universal Day 
of Prayer for Students a great reality. 

On behalf of the General Committee 
of the World’s Student Christian Fed- 
eration, 

Karl Fries, Chairman, 
John R. Mott, General Secretary. 
GROUNDS FOR THANKSGIVING 

The opening of the doors of the 
Turkish Empire for a more aggressive 
work on behalf of students. 

The marvelous success which has at- 
tended the campaign on behalf of the 
thousands of Chinese students in 
Tokyo. 

The sending forth during the past 
twelve months of so many Christian 
university men and women to improve 
the educational opportunity in China. 

The encouraging developments of the 
movement in the native colleges and 
schools of South Africa. 

The notable progress in Bible study, 
especially among the students of North 
America and Asia. 

The successful tours of the repre- 
sentatives of the Federation in Austral- 
asia and Europe. 


OBJECTS FOR INTERCESSION 
Pray that wise and adequate efforts 
may be put forth on behalf of Chinese, 
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Indian, Korean, and other Oriental stu- 
dents in America, in Great Britain, and 
on the continent. 

Pray that the propaganda to secure 
more of the strongest men in the uni- 
versities for the leadership of the 
church may be increasingly fruitful. 

Pray that the results of the recent 
evangelistic campaigns in Great Britain 
and Scandinavia may be wisely con- 
served and that the work thus initiated 
may be carried forward. 

Pray that the work of the General 
Secretary of the Federation in the 
Greek and Roman Catholic countries 
of Europe, especially in Russia during 
the month of March, and in_ Italy 
during April, and also the work of the 


Women's Traveling Secretary on the 
Continent may be accompanied by the 
marked co-operation of the Holy Spirit. 

Pray for the Students’ Missionary 
Conference, to be held at Halle, Ger- 
many, in the month of April. 

Pray for the next Conference of the 
World’s Student Christian Federation, 
to be held at Oxford, July 15th to roth, 
1909, that it may exert a great influence 
not only on the older and better-estab- 
lished movements of the Federation, but 
also upon the newer student movements 
and on the countries in which move- 
ments are still to be planted. 

Lastly, continue to pray for that 
unity among all Christ’s followers for 
which He Himself prayed. 


New Workers Among Students in Mission Lands 


TRONG reinforcements have been 
sent to the front this fall to aid 
the former leaders of the student move- 
ments of the West who are already 
working among the educated young 
men of mission lands. The need of con- 
centrating attention upon students on 
the mission field, if the leadership of the 
native church is to be strong and efh- 
cient, is apparent. Undoubtedly the 
present is the time of all times when 
such work should be pressed with the 
utmost power. 

Two student leaders of the British 
Movement have gone to India to work 
among the students of that empire. Dr. 
Garfield Williams, recently treasurer of 
the World’s Student Christian Federa- 
tion, becomes student secretary of the 
Association in Calcutta, with its 40,- 
000 students and schoolboys, while A. 
W. Davies has gone out under the 
Church Missionary Society to India with 
reference to student work. He has been 
set aside to become traveling secretary 
among the students in north India. 
Dumont Clarke, Jr., Princeton, ’05, and 
later general secretary of the Princeton 
Association, has interrupted his theo- 
logical course to give a year to meet- 
ing an emergency in the Madras Asso- 
ciation. 


The work in Ceylon is strengthened 


by the arrival of W. W. Crutchfield, 
M.A., Vanderbilt University, ’06, who 
has spent the past two years as generai 
secretary of the Association at the Uni- 
versity of Texas. He will serve as gen- 
eral secretary of the Colombo Associa- 
tion, including both city and student 
branches, and will also supervise the As- 
sociations throughout Ceylon. He goes 
out as a representative of the McGill 
University Association, which provides 
for his support. 

Three men have been appointed for 
work in China. Hugh A. Moran, of 
Stanford University, ‘05, and F. M. 
Mohler, of Washburn College, ’04, who 
were associates at Oxford as Rhodes 
Scholars, will sail this winter for China. 
Mr. Moran will take up work in 
Hankow and Mr. Mohler in Canton. 
Ray S. Hall, Worcester Polytechnic In- 
stitute, 07, who went to Tientsin as an 
Association teacher immediately upon 
graduation, has been appointed a secre- 
tary of the Foreign Department of the 
International Committee for Tientsin. 

G. M. Day, Hamilton College, ’05, and 
San Francisco Theological Seminary, 
will become student secretary for Tokyo 
after completing a semester of post- 
graduate study in Germany, while Mark 
H. Wheeler, who during the past year 
has been general secretary of the As- 
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sociation at the University of Chicago, 
will become national office secretary of 
the Associations of Japan. Since there 
are sixty-seven student Associations in 
the Japanese movement, he will have a 
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sending out for the first time to Asia of 
thoroughly trained physical directors to 
organize and lead the physical training 
of the Associations and to establish 
models for such work in the countries 











THE NEW FOREIGN SECRETARIES 


wide opportunity to influence students. 
The statf in South America has been 
reinforced by A. C. Hull, Stanford Uni- 
versity, ‘03, who last year was traveling 
secretary of the Student Volunteer 
Movement. He will study Spanish in 
Buenos Aires, but is planning to or- 
ganize work eventually on the west 
coast of the Neglected Continent. V. 
P. Bowe, formerly student secretary of 
Kansas City, but during the past year 
stationed as foreign secretary at Chihua- 
hua, Mexico, will proceed to Rio early 
in January, to become secretary of the 
Association in the capital of Brazil. 
The year has been marked by the 


Essentials to the Successful 


T is not an exaggeration to say that 
| the success of the voluntary Bible 
study movement in every North Ameri- 
can institution will be determined by the 
events of the next few weeks. Two years 


to which they are sent. Dr. J. Henry 
Gray, College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, of New York, ‘o8, and graduate 
of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion Training School, at Springfield, 
left the physical directorship of the East 
Side Branch of New York City to be- 
come physical director in Calcutta; and 
Dr. Max J. Exner, Carlton College, ’98, 
left a similar position in Kansas City to 
become physical director of the Chinese 
Association in Shanghai. These two 
men will lay the foundation for physical 
culture under Christian influences on 
Western lines in the countries to which 
they have gone. 


Maintenance of Bible Study 


ago a well-known small college found 
that between Thanksgiving and Christ- 
mas the attendance upon the Bible 
study classes had seriously fallen off. 
Interest in the work seemed to be badly 
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lacking. Immediately after the holi- 
days, however, without changing mate- 
rially the personnel of the committee 
or the leaders, the enrolment in the 
classes was largely increased, and the 
average attendance was more than 
doubled. Last year a university which 
had enrolled in Bible study more than 
1,000 of its men found that nearly one- 
half of this entire enrolment was secured 
after January first. At still another in- 
stitution of much smaller size, which 
carried on no voluntary Bible study 
through the fall, during a two days’ 
campaign several classes were organ- 
ized, and more than forty men enlisted 
in the study; and before the winter was 
over ten of these men were led into the 
Christian life. No matter, then, what 
the record of any institution may have 
been, the opportunity is now at hand 
for making sure the success of the 
Bible study work for the entire year. 
If the work, however, is to be main- 
tained successfully, it will mean in 
every institution a continued effort on 
the part of the men who are responsi- 
ble for the work. A few days’ activity 
at first will not be sufficient. There 
must be a campaign of long duration 
and of continuous activity. . 

The first and fundamental essential 
which must be noted is an adequate 
corps of the right sort of leaders for 
the Bible classes. The time is truly at 
hand when every man who undertakes 
the important task of leading a Bible 
class should previously have had some 
sort of training for his work. In many 
institutions it will even now be possible 
to conduct a short course of training 
for the new leaders who will be used in 
classes which are organized during 
January. A series of three or four les- 
sons, under an efficient Bible teacher, 
and which can be put through in less 
than a week's time, will often entirely 
transform the work of an inexperienced 
leader. 

Quite as essential as the matter of 
efficient leadership is it that the Bible 
study committee and the entire work- 
ing force of the Association be actively 
interested in the Bible study work. It 
must frst take hold of the man who is 


responsible for the campaign, but unless 
he has with him a group of men who 
have a great purpose to make Bible 
study a thing of power and reality in 
their institution the movement will suf- 
fer. The problem of interesting this 
group of men may possibly be solved 
by bringing them together for an in- 
formal conference upon the problems 
and opportunities of this work, when 
someone who has a vision of what the 
work may become communicates his 
ideals to the others. Prayer must surely 
have a large part in securing the co- 
operation and thorough support of 
others. As aids to gaining their sup- 
port, personal interviews, addresses and 
ithe circulation of carefully chosen liter- 
ature will also be effective. 

With™thesé fundamental things ac- 
complished, thes plan of campaign for 
the entire remainder of the college year 
should be carefully outlined. Perhaps 
no ‘ene thing can be mentioned in which 
more “Associations have been at fault 
than this, that they have failed to look 
ahead and plan the work, and to fore- 
see the conditions which would arise. 
Last year one of the most successful 
Bible study chairmen in the whole 
movement had the plans for the entire 
year’s work outlined and a copy of the 
outline in the hands of each member of 
the Bible study committee within a 
few days after the opening of the col- 
lege year. 

After the plans are made the task 
of placing the Bible study movement in 
a favorable light before the entire stu- 
dent body and the faculty must be care- 
fully performed. To accomplish _ this 
the issuing of carefully planned printed 
matter, special addresses by acceptable 
speakers, wisely worded announcements, 
and bulletins will be effective. The 
secret of an unusual advance in the 
number of men enlisted in Bible study 
in a state university a few years ago 
was said to lie in the fact that the Bible 
study movement was really made a uni- 
versity affair. The interest of the en- 
tire community was aroused. 

In many instances a failure will be 
averted if the committee will at the out- 
set determine that throughout the entire 
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season there shall be a constant ad- 
vance. Ilirst, the classes must be ex- 
pected to grow, new classes must be or- 
ganized and emphasis placed on the se- 
curing of numbers. A little later the 
emphasis should be on the attendance, 
and a special effort made to keep up the 
attendance in every group. The matter 
of daily study will have to be specially 
stimulated some time during the winter. 
No one of these should be emphasized 
to the exclusion of the others, but to the 
very close of the Bible courses advance 
and constant improvement should be ex- 
pected. 

No Association which is aiming at 
the successful maintenance of the Bible 
study work will fail to utilize the 
features which have been successful in 
maintaining this interest in scores of in- 
stitutions. In some institutions social 
features have greatly stimulated the at- 
tendance and the interest in this study. 
Lectures and addresses upon some topic 
relating to the Bible and its study have 
proved very effective; and for promot- 
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ing thoroughness and daily study noth- 
ing has been more effective than the 
Bible Institute, of which hundreds have 
been held during the past few years. Of 
course, the normal class should never be 
omitted in the enumeration of features 
for promoting bible study, for nothing 
can possibly take its place for the 
stimulating of the leaders and for creat- 
ing an “esprit de corps.” 

Finally, the men who are responsible 
for the Bible study work will find it of 
incalculable advantage to have a speci- 
fied hour when they shall meet regu- 
larly for discussion and for prayer upon 
the progress of the Bible study move- 
ment. Such occasional meetings will be 
most effective in revealing the weak- 
nesses of the work, in _ intensifying 
their own faith in the enterprise, and 
in reminding them of the real issues at 
stake. And only as the true significance 
of the work is kept in mind will they be 
impelled to make the sacrifice which will 
be necessary to bring it to its greatest 
efficiency. 


A Medical Interneship 
By Levi B. Salmons, M. D. 


S the missionary societies are now 
insisting on medical missionary 
candidates having the experience of one 
or two years as internes in a first-class 
hospital before going to the fields, the 
already great popularity of interneships 
is increased, and the number of those 
who apply for them is also greater than 
formerly. 

The Good Samaritan Hospital, of 
Guanajuato, Mexico, offers one interne- 
ship each year, to run for two years, 
giving time to learn the Spanish lan- 
guage and to get a thorough insight 
into this peculiar work. The hospital 
carries on its work on a high plane of 
modern efficiency in medical, surgical 
and ‘physiotherapeutical work, having 
established in all their more usual forms 
hydrotherapy, electrotherapy, masso- 
therapy, phototherapy and _ thermothe- 
rapy. It has graduated its fifth class 
of nurses in the three-year course. Dur- 


ing the past five years it has had in- 
ternes from Syracuse, Detroit, Cincin- 
nati, Nashville and Los Angeles. Last 
spring there were forty-five applications 
for this position. 

Among several reasons for preferring 
this interneship the following are worthy 
of special attention: First, the work- 
ers in this institution are Christians, who 
consider it to be their leading business 
to win men and women for Christ. 

Second, it is necessary to learn and 
work in the Spanish language, thus im- 
proving the time of the interneship in 
acquiring this necessary arm for one’s 
lifework. 

Third, the splendid opportunity to 
learn the physical therapies. 

Fourth, the interne has not only the 
opportunity of giving chloroform, do- 
ing the laboratory work and watching 
over the carrying out of the orders of 
the doctors on the part of the nurses, 
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but he is also gradually introduced into 
the doing of both medical and surgical 
work on his own responsibility. 

Those who anticipate an interneship 
and entering upon foreign medical mis- 
sionary work will do well to begin their 


correspondence at once with Dr. Levi B. 
Salmons, Guanajuato, Gto., Mexico. Since 
it requires a great deal of time to carry 
on the necessary correspondence with 
applicants and their references, early ap- 
plication is a necessity. 


A Table That Talks 
By S. M. Zwemer, D. D. 


MOTLEY collection of men may 

be only a mob; the same number 

of men in order and organized, form an 
army. It is possible to heap up fig- 


and fit to meet the definite calls of the 
Boards. 

The accompanying table of imme- 
diate needs on the foreign field talks. 
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ures in mob fashion, but also to mar- 
shall figures and facts in such orderly 
array as to produce conviction. It is 
one thing to call for ten thousand mis- 
sionaries ; it is another to find two hun- 
dred and sixty men and women willing 


It is eloquent with facts and figures 
that speak louder than mere words. It 
emphasizes the dearth of missionary 
candidates, and speaks to those who 
could go if they would listen. 

1. The table meets a whole series of 
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objections and difficulties. The man 
who fears he cannot stand “the cli- 
mate” has here a choice of every sort 
of climate, from Alaska to Siam and 
from West Africa to East China. Here 
are opportunities for the preacher and 
the physician under every kind of flag 
and civilization, and to every kind of 
non-Christian religion—Moslems, Bud- 
dhists, Hindus, idolaters. Here are 
places for those who covet a difficult 
speech, like Arabic or Chinese, and for 
those with moderate linguistic capacity 
in Spanish or English. The man or 
woman who is waiting for a “definite 
call” can run his fingers down these 
columns or read over the lists in the last 
three numbers of The Intercollegian, 
and hear two hundred and sixty Mace- 
donian voices. 

2. The table shows clearly the wide 
diversities of gift now in demand and 
the multiform character of present-day 
evangelism. Ordained preachers for 
regular pulpits in large cities or un- 
touched districts are wanted. Men for 
the work of a bishop or with theological 
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acumen to teach native preachers; 
teachers of every grade, from kinder- 
garten to applied science; men of busi- 
ness ability and captains of industrial 
training. When was there a_ wider, 
more varied, stronger call for leader- 
ship than that offered here? 

3. And the table speaks of urgency. 
It is the day of opportunity in every 
one of the lands on this list. China is 
in transition. Japan is in the balance. 
India is in upheaval. There is a Moslem 
menace in Africa. Unprecedented op- 
portunities are opening in Turkey. The 
cry from Korea is that of a dead ripe 
harvest field, while other lands are 
awaiting plowmen to turn the virgin 
soil. These doors for the investment 
of life are open now. The qualified 
man or woman must enter speedily or 


that particular door will be closed. 
They are immediate needs, not the 
needs of future months or _ future 
years. Every one of the items in 


the table is up to date. If it is 
up to date and you have the mission- 
ary spirit, it is up to you. 


Reasons Favoring an Early Decision for Foreign Mission Service 
By the Rev. H. F. Laflamme 


HERE are numbers of students who 
T stand face to face with the call 
to foreign mission service and defer de- 
cision under the impression that there 
is no urgency in settling the matter, as, 
in the nature of the case, it will be im- 
possible for them to receive their ap- 
pointment from any board till after 
graduation from college and the semi- 
nary or professional school. The fol- 
lowing reasons favoring an early deci- 
sion for foreign mission service are 
pressed upon the attention of such stu- 
dents : 

1.—The great unselfish, altruistic and 
Christ-like purpose of becoming a 
foreign missionary may, to great ad- 
vantage, be formed early in life, be- 
cause of its splendid quickening and en- 
riching power. 

2.—The presence of this purpose in 
a man’s heart will prevent his being 


prejudiced by other and what may ap- 
pear to be more inviting, though really 
less influential, spheres of opportunity. 
If a man is tied up to the foreign mis- 
sion purpose he will escape the lure and 
grip of an enticing secular home occupa- 
tion, if a lay student, and of a “good 
call” to a city church, if a divinity stu- 
dent. 

3.—With this purpose clearly and 
early in mind, a man will be able so to 
shape his course as to get the best pos- 
sible fitting for a missionary career. 
The purpose will intensify the impor- 
tance of his college course, will greatly 
help him while in college through his 
association with other student volun- 


teers and through his coming in touch 
with the Student Volunteer Movement 
and returned missionaries, and will de- 
termine and direct his general reading. 

4.—By forming and declaring his pur- 
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pose he will strengthen that of every 
volunteer who comes to know of it. 

5.—He will be enabled to influence 
effectively his college mates just at that 
critical period when most of them will 
be forming life purposes. His efficiency 
in leading other men into foreign mis- 
sionary service will be strongly en- 
hanced by their knowledge of his own 
intention. One year of one under- 
graduate volunteer’s influence in bring- 
ing others to decision has probably 
meant more to foreign missions than 
twenty-one years subsequently spent on 
the foreign field. 

6—By deciding early in his col- 
lege course, a man will have an en- 
larged opportunity of doing a strong 
foreign mission deputation work among 
friends, associates and churches, and 
thus of enlisting that endowment of in- 
terest among them in his life purpose 
that will secure their support for his 


life work. One volunteer, while recit- 
ing his determination in a public ad- 
dress, was endowed for life by a woman 
in the audience, and is now at work in 
China. Another volunteer has so won 
the hearts of a certain group of 
churches that they will support him on 
the foreign field. A young woman vol- 
unteer is being assured of the support 
of a group of friends when she is ready 
to go; and, in the meantime, is being 
sent to college by them in preparation 
for her life work. 

7.—An early decision will make a 
man’s appointment by the Board much 
more probable and easy, because he will 
come to them with ripened conviction, 
set and tried purpose, valuable prepara- 
tion, and with the confidence and _ back- 
ing of friends of the cause. Other 
things being equal, a Board will prefer 
a volunteer of long standing to a man 
who defers decision until graduation. 


Current Comment 
Frank V. Slack, Managing Editor 


N the sixteenth of November, 1908, 

EK. C. Mercer made an address at 

a joint meeting of the Northwestern 
University and Evanston Associations, 
which, while free from any aspersions 
upon college life or on students in gen- 
eral, was distinctively and emphatically 
a warning to the men present of the 
dangers of certain lines of conduct. It 
so happened that in the audience was a 
correspondent of the Chicago Tribune, 
evidently immature and with an ap- 
parent antipathy to accuracy of state- 
ment, and his report in the next day’s 
paper was anything but complimentary 
to college men in general and to Mr. 
Mercer’s reputation for veracity and 
good sense in particular. Mr. Mercer 
Was reported as saving that 113 of the 
men who came to the Water Street 
Mission, in New York, were college 
men; that 400 college men stood in the 
“bread line’ in New York last winter ; 
that seventy-five per cent. of the men in 
Sing Sing Prison are college graduates. 
This report was copied by many 


newspapers in various parts of the 
country, and as a result Mr. Mercer 
was most unfairly characterized as in- 
accurate, intemperate and hysterical. 
What Mr. Mercer really did say was 
that in one month in 1908, according to 
a well-known New York newspaper, 
over 400 college graduates had applied 
to the East Side charitable institutions 
for something to eat, a place to sleep, 
and a position of any kind; that, ac- 
cording to an issue of the New York 
World, in 1906 one-third of all the ap- 
plicants at the Bowery Branch of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, 
New York, held college or high school 
diplomas; that two years ago five per 
cent. of the men in Sing Sing Prison 
were said to be college bred; that in 
1907 a score and a half of college grad- 
uates wound up, “down and out,” at the 
famous Jerry McAuley Water Street 
Mission, and that the best business 
houses in our largest cities are shutting 
down on the college men who come out 
of college shackled with the habit of 
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drinking and the things that go with 
drinking. 

The great injustice involved in such 
inaccuracy of report is that no refuta- 
tion, however conclusive, can undo the 
wrong impression created in the minds 
of many who read the original state- 
ment. Verily, a lie will travel around 
the world while Truth is putting on her 
boots ! 

For the student Association secretary 
or officer the New Year is not so much 
a time for the forming of new resolu- 
tions as for the carrying out of resolu- 
tions already formed. At the summer 
conferences last June, and again in 
September, as the college year began, 
many and glorious were the visions of 
this year’s accomplishments. Places of 
weakness were seen clearly, opportuni- 
ties for greatly increased effectiveness 
fairly shone before us. But now, in 
many cases the glamour has worn off. 
Unexpected difficulties have arisen; re- 
sults have not come so rapidly as we 
had hoped, and the temptation is more 
frequent than we care to acknowledge 
to allow the hum-drum of daily study 
and the “petty round” of details to 
blind us to the ideals of a few months 
ago. But we must’ not allow these to 
fade. We must intensify our keenness 
of sight. We must take a new grip 
upon ourselves and our work. The next 
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three months will be our time of test- 
ing. Even though we may not be able 
now to mount up on wings as eagles, 
or to run and not be weary, we can 
force ourselves to walk and not faint. 


Reports from various sections of the 
continent indicate no lessening of the 
power of student evangelism; rather an 
increase. There has probably never 
been a time in the history of our col- 
leges when men have been led more 
continuously, more widely, or more 
sanely into lives of devotion to Jesus 
Christ. Results of evangelistic meet- 
ings, notably in the South and West, 
are most encouraging. Effective as 
these meetings are, however, there has 
not yet been discovered any substitute 
for the quiet, personal leading of men, 
one by one, to the Master. Indeed, the 
large meeting itself must depend for 
its success on this individual effort of a 
Christian man with his non-Christian 
friend. Such effort should be confined 
to no part of the year, but it seems to 
be especially adapted to these winter 
months, with their long evenings and 
their freedom from many of the out- 
door demands on the student’s time. 
Any group of Association leaders, any 
college, may secure permanent results 
during the coming weeks, if they really 
desire them. “What do you want?” 
quoth God. “Pay for it and take it.” 


The Student World 


Three hundred students have been 
enrolled in Bible classes at the Tus- 
kegee Institute. 


Fifty men are enrolled in Bible study 
at Clark University. Last year there 
were none. 

The University of [Illinois has begun 
the best year of mission study in its 
history. Approximately 350 men are 
enrolled. 


The University of Mississippi has re- 
cently suffered a great loss in the death 
of J. A. Brown, the secretary of the 


University Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation. His death followed an oper- 
ation for appendicitis. 


The Missionary Society at Mt. Alli- 
son College gives $500 for the support 
in China of H. H. Irish, who was presi- 
dent of the Association last year. 


In a series of meetings conducted at 
the Colorado School of Mines by A. J. 
Elliott, there were twenty-two decisions 
for the Christian life. 


The Association membership and the 
weekly attendance at meetings at Wil- 
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liston Seminary have been more than 
doubled during the past three months. 


At the Carlisle Indian School, in No- 
vember, evangelistic meetings conducted 
by W. D. Weatherford met with re- 
markable success. One hundred and 
ninety-two students, including both men 
and women, publicly announced their 
decision to become Christians. 


On November 13 ninety-seven repre- 
sentatives from the University of Chi- 
cago and the various professional schools 
of the city gathered at a dinner in the 
restaurant of the city Association. The 
speakers were: Dr. Roberts, E. O. 
Jacob, Neil McMillan, Jr., and E. C. 


Mercer. 


A successful Bible study institute at 
Valparaiso University, December 11-13, 
was addressed by Dr. W. P. Behan, of 
Chicago; C. A. Carriel, assistant stu- 
dent secretary of Illinois; Prof. A. A. 
Hughart, of Valparaiso, and Dr. F. C. 
Eiselen, of Garrett Biblical Institute, 
Evanston, III. 


Brown University held a “Northfield 
Echo Conference,” November 30 and 
December 2, with the Revs. H. Roswell 
Bates and H. E. Fosdick as leaders. 
The program consisted of chapel talks, 
evening platform addresses, personal in- 
terviews and small group prayer meet- 
ings and conferences. Many men be- 
came interested in Association work 
who had taken no part in it before. 


The student associations of Colorado 
are proposing to furnish the budget of 
$2,000 for sending Harry E. Ewing, at 
present a secretary of the Student Vol- 
unteer Movement, to the foreign field 
as a secretary of the International Com- 
mittee. One thousand dollars has al- 
ready been pledged by the students of 
Colorado College, which is Mr. Ewing's 
alma mater. 


The present Chinese Ambassador at 
Washington, Chung Mun Yew, was one 
of the 120 boys chosen on competitive 
examination to be sent to America 


under the charge of Dr. Yung Wing’s 
Chinese Educational Commission, about 
thirty-two years ago. He entered Yale 
in the class of 83, and was coxswain of 
the freshman crew, but was recalled to 
China at the close of his sophomore 
year because of dissensions in China. 


Thirty-five bands of students in lowa 
spent the Christmas holidays in “Gos- 
pel Team” work in as many small towns 
of the state. This movement has proved 
to be an effective agency for good 
among the boys and men of the vil- 
lages, a strengthening factor for the 
churches, an entering wedge for county 
and high school Association organiza- 
tion and a tremendous influence upon 
the lives of the men who compose the 
teams. 


The University of Michigan Associa- 
tion is co-operating with the various 
churches and religious societies of Ann 
Arbor in offering a very extensive series 
of courses in “Studies in Religion,” in 
which a large number of students have 
already enrolled. The courses include 
History of Religion, The Old Testa- 
ment, The New Testament, Practical 
and Applied Christianity, The Science 
of Religion, The Expansion of Chris- 
tianity, and a Popular Lecture Series, 
which deals with a number of other sub- 
jects of wide religious interest. 


All who knew of the serious illness 
of Clayton S. Cooper, Bible study sec- 
retary of the International Committee, 
immediately following the Columbus 
Bible conference, will be glad to know 
of his complete recovery. Mr. Cooper 
sailed for the Far East by way of Eng- 
land on December 19, to extend the in- 
fluence of the Bible study work of 
North America among the students of 
India, China, Japan and the Philippines. 
He expects to return in time for the 
summer conferences. 


The sixth annual convention of the 
Student Volunteer Union of Central 
New York was held at Syracuse Uni- 
versity, November 20-22, 1908. Four 
normal schools, six preparatory schools 
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and twenty colleges and universities 
were represented by 250 delegates, ex- 
clusive of the Syracuse students. A 
unique feature was the gathering of the 
medical students at the home of a local 
physician, where they had the oppor- 
tunity of talking personally concerning 
the problems of medical missions with 
the Rev. A. H. Henderson, M. D., of 
India. 


A very remarkable meeting, under the 
charge of A. J. Elliott, brought to- 
gether 350 students of the High School 
at Grand Rapids, Mich. After an hour 
and fifty minutes of the main meet- 
ing 130 of the boys remained for an- 
other, in which practically all expressed 
their determination to be Christians. 
Forty of these were members of 
churches. Steps were at once taken to 
bring the others into immediate con- 
tact with the Church and to start High 
School Bible classes in all the churches 
of the city, as well as an Association 
in the school. 


In seventeen institutions in Toronto 
there are 182 volunteers at present in 
training, not including graduates who 
are detained. The Thirteenth Annual 
Reception held November 23, at which 
300 guests were present, was most suc- 
cessful. The Executive Committee of 
the Student Volunteer Union met with 
the secretaries of the denominational 
boards and the Canadian secretaries of 
the Laymen’s and the Young People’s 
Missionary Movements to consider 
plans for inaugurating a campaign to 
meet the challenge which the increased 
giving of laymen places before the 
students. At the monthly meeting, De- 
cember 12, Fennell P. Turner gave an 
address and plans for greater efficiency 
were discussed and approved. 


As a result of W. D. Weatherford’s 
visit to Boston University Theological 
School a committee has investigated the 
habits of daily devotional Bible study 
now pursued by the men. The report 
showed that very few of the students 
were really following any definite plan 
of devotional study. Out of seventy- 
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five men interviewed only eleven were 
satisfied with the present status. <Ac- 
cordingly the Mount Vernon League of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association 
unanimously voted to adopt a syste- 
matic course of Bible study to be used 
in the “morning watch.” The men will 
meet in groups at stated periods for 
prayer rather than for a discussion of 
the lesson. Bosworth’s “Teachings of 
Jesus and His Apostles” will be used. 


C. H. Fei, Oberlin, ‘06, has just re- 
ceived a remarkable offer from the 
Chinese government. Mr. Fei, though 
a graduate of only three years ago, was 
asked by his government to accept the 
presidency of the Provincial College of 
Pao-Ting-Fu. At first he felt that he 
could not justify any such acceptance, 
because of his educational work in the 
regular mission field. But the insistence 
of the authorities led them to offer him 
the position on his own terms. As a 
result of this remarkable fact, Mr. Fei 
has consented to accept the position, 
upon the condition that he be allowed 
to spend a week out of every four at 
the mission station. He is not allowed 
to teach Christianity directly, as a gov- 
ernment office holder, but he is empow- 
ered to organize private Bible study 
classes of his own. He is the first 
Christian president of the college. 


Pamphlet reports of the high school 
and medical departments of the Yale 
Mission College in Changsha, China, 
recently printed, state that sixty-eight 
students are at present in attendance at 
the high school, preparatory to the col- 
lege, of whom twenty-seven are from 
the class of the literati, the educated 
class, seven from the agriculturists, one 
artisan, and eight traders. Eight prov- 
inces are represented in the enrollment, 
Hunan, the province which embraces 
Changsha, supplying fifty-one of the 
total number. In the hospital depart- 
ment 1,229 patients were seen at the 
dispensary during the year, nearly as 
many of the callers being from the class 
of the literati as from the labor class. 
A campus for the college has been se- 
cured and funds raised for the erection 
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of the first building. The working 
force has been strengthened by William 
H. Sallmon, ’94, who will spend the 
year at Changsha, conducting the Eng- 
lish classes; Miss Nina D. Gage, for the 
past year head night nurse at Roosevelt 
Hospital, New York City, has accepted 
the position of head nurse of the dis- 
pensary and has sailed for Changsha. 


The annual statement of the Stu- 
dents’ Club, the Intercollegiate Branch 
of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion of New York City, summarizes a 
year of noteworthy activity among col- 
lege, university, and professional stu- 
dents, recent college graduates in busi- 
ness, and preparatory school students. 
Ninety-one weekly activities during the 
college year 1907-1908 engaged an aver- 
age of 688 college, university and pro- 
fessional students, in sixteen schools. 
Four hundred and sixty men were en- 
rolled in Bible classes, 151 in mission 
study, and 187 in social study groups. 

Among the recent college graduates, 
581 were given opportunities to engage 
in some form of service, by co-oper- 
ation with churches, missions, social set- 
tlements, Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciations, Big Brothers’ Movement, and 
the People’s Institute. The Students’ 
Club aims to bring the preparatory 
school students into personal touch with 
the highest type of Christian college 
manhood, through meetings and recep- 
tions. Eighty-seven boys were intro- 
duced by special letter to the secretary 
of the Christian Association in their 
prospective colleges and _ universities. 
The entire work of the Students’ Club 
costs less than $22,000. 


The following additional calls have 
been received by the Candidate Secretary 
of the Student Volunteer Movement : 


Two ordained men (unmarried) for Brazil. 

Three physicians (men) for Africa. 

One teacher (man) for Boys’ High School, 
Bangkok, Siam. 

One assistant manager and business agent 
for Bangkok Mission Press, Siam. 

Two teachers (women) for Mexico. 

Apply to Dr. Stanley J. White, 156 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 


Monthly Missionary Meeting 


Insistent and Urgent Calls for Service 


HE publication of Dr. Zwemer’s ar- 
ticle, “A Table That Talks,” else- 
where in this issue, and the extended 
notice of the needs of the missionary 
boards in the November number, make 
it peculiarly appropriate that the Janu- 
ary missionary meeting take for its topic 
the insistent and urgent needs that are 
constantly being brought to the atten- 
tion of college men and women. 

In harmony with Dr. Zwemer’s words, 
emphasize the great and immediate 
urgency of the call; the broad range of 
opportunity, demanding all varieties of 
preparation and natural aptitude; the 
widespread need, from a geographical 
point of view. The facts should prove 
a conclusive argument for the student 
who thinks that his particular specialty 
can find no place in foreign service. 
Moreover, they should constitute a call 
to many whom abstract arguments have 
failed to convince. 

In the meeting, present the oppor- 
tunities with great definiteness, giving 
concrete demands from a few typical 
fields, rather than a general, indefinite 
statement of a great number. The 
closing thought might well emphasize 
the fact that the needs, as they exist, 
constitute a challenge from the Chris- 
tian Church to Christian students. And 
the man or woman whose hearing is 
keen will recognize in them also the 
voice of the Master Himself speaking 
through His agents and calling for 
servants who will be dissatisfied with 
anything less than the largest and most 
statesmanlike service they can render 
the Kingdom of God. 


Reviews 


The Free Life. By Woodrow Wilson. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & 
Co. 

In this. baccalaureate address Presi- 
dent Wilson has touched deep chords 
in a student’s life. He is pointing out 
the fountains from which come the 
draughts that keep the scholar perpet- 
ually young. These are the fountains 
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of learning, the fountains of friendship, 
and the fountains of sorrow. He de- 
fines learning as “knowledge purged of 
all that is untested and ephemeral.” In 
the spirit of this real learning he calls 
upon students to be jealous, each one 
for his own individuality; the scholar is 
ever a nonconformist. He seeks truth 
apart from the current estimates. This 
is a good book to put into the hands of 
a college senior. 


Twenty Years in Persia: A Narrative 
of Life under the Last Three Shahs. 
By John G. Wishard, M.A., M.D. 
12mo; pp. 34); 34 illustrations and 
map. lemming H. Revell Company, 
New York. 

There have been many books on 
Persia of late, but who could better tell 
the real story of life in Persia than the 
medical missionary in charge of the 
American Hospital at Teheran, who has 
for over a score of years made his home 
among the sons of Iran? The book is 
appropriately dedicated to his wife, 
“who, by establishing an American home 
in that far-away land, greatly added to 
the charm of our Oriental life, and by 
her wise counsel and never-failing en- 
thusiasm potently aided every depart- 
ment of our work.” The author writes 
from personal observation and expe- 
rience, and does not need to quote au- 
thorities or give references. After a 
vivid description of the way into Persia 
across the Turkish frontier and an illu- 
minating account of the Kurds and 
Kurdistan, he leads us straight to the 
capital. Teheran and its environs, Ta- 
briz Kum, Hamadan, and other cities 
are described from the inside and 
with insight. A chapter on the influence 
of geographical conditions on race and 
custom is followed by one on the lan- 
guages, religions and philosophies of 
this strange country. These chapters 
give inadequate space to so broad a 
theme, which deserve fuller treatment in 
a book by a missionary. When the 
author tells of everyday life among the 
lower and upper classes and of the 
trials and triumphs of medical mis- 
sions, he holds the reader spellbound. 


January 


The account of social reforms, many of 
which were the direct result of mission- 
ary effort, and of the recent political 
changes and counter-changes, is up to 
date. Altogether, this is a book of high 
order, both in matter and style. 


D. M. Thornton. A Study in Mission- 
ary Ideals and Methods. By the 
Rev. W. H. T. Gairdner. 12mo, 283 
pages. Hodder & Stoughton, Lon- 
don. 

This carefully-written and interesting 
biography of one of the student leaders 
of Great Britain, who became a mis- 
sionary leader in Egypt, appears at an 
opportune moment. When attention is 
being paid as never before to the most 
formidable opponent of the Christian 
religion in the whole world, it is good 
to read the life of one who caught the 
vision of the evangelization of the 
Mohammedan world, and deliberately 
planned his life to meet the problem. 
Douglas M. Thornton was one who made 
the Student Volunteer Watchword a 
spiritual force in his life, and who de- 
voted his intellectual powers to thinking 
out the wider problems of world-wide 
evangelization. He is known among 
American students because of his excel- 
lent monograph, “Africa Waiting,” which 
emphasizes the same ideal. 

The story of his life, cut short be- 
cause of unceasing labor, is here told 
by his colleague and friend in a worthy 
way. His early days at Cambridge, his 
work for the Student Christian Move- 
ment, his reasons for choosing Cairo as 
a field of labor, the evangelistic and 
literary work he accomplished, are 
largely told from his own letters. Again 
and again in his letters he emphasizes 
the need for reinforcements and for 
picked men in the work of missions. 

As a study in missionary ideals and 
methods this biography will rank high. 
Nine illustrations, seven of which are 
portraits of Thornton himself, add in- 
terest to the volume. One would like 
to have seen a little fuller recognition 
of the work of the American Mission 
in Egypt, but this is a biography, and 
not a history of missions. 











